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ELOQUENCE OF THE AMERICAN SENATE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE INTEGRITY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


[This speech, to which we have assigned the first place 
in a miscellany, whose object is to preserve, as a 
memorial, certain facts and_reasonings, connected 
with the history of parties in our republic, deserves to 
be hailed by the District of Maine, by New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina, 
as an intrepid assertion of their rights, and a serious 
moniton of their danger. The resolution, which gave 
rise to the following argument, is justly viewed as a 
pernicious project of the larger states, availing them- 
selves of the present crisis of political enthusiasm, to 
obtain the dangerous power of electing the President 
and Vice-President! This kind of pelitical monoply 
would essentially infringe the rights of the minor 
states of the union; and would confer on several of 
the Southern, Middle, and Western states the danger- 
ous, oppressive, and odious privilege of securing to 
themselves the election of the two highest officers in 
our’ government. We understand that no question, 
hitherto agitated in Congress, has fomented such 
jealousy, «nd excited such anxiety, particularly among 
the northern states, whose title to a most valuable 
privilege, guaranteed to them by the Federal Constitu-. 
tion,is thus to be vacated, by a daring act of democratic 
power. ] 

MR. TRACY’S SPEECH 
IN THE SENATE OF TNE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, December 2, 1803. 


On the passage of the following amendment to the 
Constitution: 


“ RESOLVED by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both houses 
concurring, that in liey of the third paragraph 
of the first section of the second article of the 
Constitution of the United States, the following 
be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which, when ratified 
by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 


-states, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, 


zs part of the said constitution, to wit: 

“The electors shail meet in their respective 
states, and vote, by ballot, for president and 
vice-president, one cf whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name, in their ballots, the 
person voted.for as president, and, in distinct 
ballots, the person voted for as vice-president, and 
they shall make distinctlists of ail persons voted for 
as president, and of all persons voted for as 
vice-presicent, and of the number of votes for 
each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the governmentotf 
the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 


sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for president, shall be 
the president, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then fro1a the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as president, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the president. But, in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken 
by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
states shall be necessary toachoice. And ifthe 
House of Representatives shall not choose a pre- 
sident, whenever the right of choice shail devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March, then 
next following, then the vice-president shall act 
as president, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the president. 


‘“ The person having the greatest number of 
votes, as vice-president, shall be the vice-presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
vice-president—a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person, 
constitutionally ineligible fo the office of presi- 
dent, shall be eligible to that of vice-president 
of the United States.” 


At three o’clock Mr. Tracy moved an adjourn- 
ment, end the motion was negatived. He then 
addressed the President: 





Ddr. PRESIDENT, 


I moved an adjournment, because I thought a 
more full and fair discussion was due to this 
important question, than could be had after this 
late hour. 

The merits have never, until now, been before 
us, for although considerable time has been 
consumed in debate, it has chiefly been directed 
to the subordinate amendments, ard not to the 
main resolution. Btt since the Senate have 
refused to adjourn, I will now offer some obser- 
vations on the merits, in doing which, I will 
study brevity, as much as the importance of the 
subject will permit. 

1 shall attempt to prove, sir, that the resolu- 
tion before us, contains principles which have a 
manifest tendency to deprive the smail states of 
an important right, secured to them by a solemn 
aud constitutional compact, and to vest an over- 
whelming power in the great states. And, 
further, | shail attempt to show, that in many 
other points the resolution is objectionable, and, 
for a variety of causes, ought not to be adopted. 

As I shall be obliged, in delineating the main 
features of this resolution, to mention the great 





the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- } states in the union as objects of jealousy, I wish 4 
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it to be understood, that no special stigma is 
intended. ‘* AZan ts man,’ was the maxim ex- 
pressed, in an early part of this debate, by the 
gentleman from South-Carolina, (Mr. Butler) 
and, in application to the subject of government, 
the maxim is worthy to be written in letters of 
gold. Yes, sir, ‘man is man,’ and the melah- 
choly truth, that he is always imperfect and 
frequently wicked, induces us to fear his power, 
and guard against his rapacity, by the establish- 
ment and preservation of laws, and well regulat- 
ed constitutions of government. Man, when 
connected with very many of his fellow-men, in 
a great state, derives power from the circum- 
stance of this numerous comb_nation ; and from 
every circumstance which ciothes him with ad- 
ditional power, he will generally derive some 
additional force to his passions. 

Having premised this, I shall not deem it re- 
quisite to make any apology when I attempt to 
excite the attention, the vigilance, and even the 
jealousy of the small, in reference to the conduct 
of the great states. ‘The caution is meant to 
apply against the ivaperfections and passions of 
mah, enerally, and not against any state, or de- 
scription of men, particularly. 

It may be proper in this place to explain my 
meaning when I make use of the words small 
and great, as applicable to states. 

Massachusetts has been usually called a great 
state ; but, in respect to all the operations of this 
resolution, she must, I think, be ranked among 
the small states. The district of Maine is in- 
creasing rapidly,and must,in the nature of things, 
soon become a state. ‘lo which event, its loca- 
tion, being divided from what was the ancient 
colony of Massachusetts, by the intervention of 
New-Hampshire, will very much coniribute. I 
believe there is a legislative provision of some 


years standing, authorizing’a division, at the of 


tion of Maine. When this event shall occur, 
Massachusetts, although in comparison with 
Connecticut or Rhode-lsland, will not be a small 
state ; yet in comparison with many others, must 
be so considered. I think myself justifiable 
then, for my present purposes, in calling Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New-Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and South-Carolina, small states. They 
are all limited in point of territory, and cannot 
reasonably expect any great increase of popu- 
lation for many years, not indeed, util the other 
siates shall become so populous as to discourage 
emigration, with agriculeural views; which may 
retain the population of the small states as sea- 
men or manufacturers. This event, if ever 
arrives, must be-distant. A possible exception 
only, may exist in favour of Maine; but when 
we consider its climate, and a varicty of other 
circumstances, it is believed to form no solid ex- 
ception to this statement. 

By the same rule of deciding, the residue of 
the states must be called great; for although 
Georgia and several others are not sufficiently 
populous, at this me, to be consicered relative- 
ly great staies; yet their prospect of ipcrease, 
With otter circumstances, fairly br'ng thent 
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within the description, in respect to the opera- 
tion of the measure now under consideration. 


It will be recollected, that, in the various turns 
which this debate has taken, gentlemen have 
repeutedly said thatthe constitution was formed 
for the people, that the geod of the whole was 
its object, that nothing was discernible in it like 
a contest of states, nothing like jealousy of small 
states aguinst the great; and although such dis- 
tinctions and jealousies might have existed under 
the first confederation ; yep they could have no 
existence under the last. “And one gentleman 
(Mr. Smith of Maryland) has said that he has 
been a member of this government ten years, 
and has heard nothing of great and small states, 
ns in the least affecting the operations of govern- 
ment, or the feelings of those who administer- 
ed it. , 


Propriety, therefore, requires that we atten 
tively examine the constitution itself, not only to 
obtain Correct ideas upon these observations, so 
repeatedly urged; but to place in the proper 
light the operations and effects of the resolution 
in debate. 


If we attend tothe constitution, we shall im- 
mediately find evident marks of concession and 
compromise, and that the parties to these con- 
cessions were the great and small states. And 
the members of the convention who formed the 
instrument have, in private information and pub- 
lic communications, united in the declaration, that 
the constitution was the result of concession and 
compromise between the great and small states. 
In this examination of the constitution it will be 
impossible to keep out of view our political rela- 
tions under the first confederation. We prima- 
rily united upon the footing of complete state 
equality, each state had one, and no state had 
more than one vote in the federal council or con- 
gress. With such a confederation we success- 
“full¥ewaged war, and became an independent 
nations = When we were relieved from the pres- 
sure of war, that confederation, both in swucture 
and power, was found inadequate to the purposes 
for which it was established. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the states, by their convention, en- 
tered into atnew agreement upon principles 
hetter adapted to promote their mutual security 
and happiness. But this Jast agreement or con- 
stitution, under which we are now united, was 
manifestly carved out of the first confederation. 
The sniall states adhered tenaciously to the prin- 
ciple of state equality ; and gave up only a part 
of this federative principle, compicte state equa- 
lity, and that, with evident cuution and reluc- 
tunce. To this federative principle they were 
attached by habit; and their attachment was 
sanctioned and cotroborated by the example of 
most, ifnot all the ancient, and the modern cone 
federacies. And when the great states claimed 
a weiyht in the counsels of the nation propor- 
tionate to their numbers and wealth, the novelty 
ef the claim, as well as its obvious tendency to 
reduce the sovereignty of the small states, must 
have produced serious obstacles to its admission. 

‘Tience it is, shat we find in the constitution but 
one entire departure from the federative princi- 
pie. Phe house of represgntatives is established 
upon the popular principle, and given to numbers 
znd wealth, orto the great staies, which in this 
view ef the subject are synonimous. It was 
Wioughi by the convention, that a consolidation 
ofthe states into one simple republic, would be 
improper. And the local feelings and jealousies 
of all, but ore especially ef the small states, 


‘yendered a consolidetion impracticable. 


‘The Senate, who have the power of a-legis- 
lative check upon the house of representatives, 
wid many other extensive and important pow- 
ers, is preserved as an entire federative deatuse 
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of government as it was enjoyed, by the small 
states, under the first confederacy. 

In the article which obliges the electors of 
President to vote for one person not an inhabi- 
tant of the same state with themselves, is disco- 
vered state jealousy. In the majorities of 
two-thirds required for many purposes by the 
constitution ; although there were other motives 
for the regulations ; yet the jealousy ofthe smal! 
states is clearly discernible. Indeed, sir, if we 
peruse the constitution with attention, we shall 
find the small states are perpetually guarding the 
federative principle, that is, stateequality. And 
this, in every part of it, except in the choice of 
the house of representatives, and in their ordi- 
nary legislative proceedings. They go so far as 
to prohibit any amendment, which may affect 
the equality of siates in the Senate. 

This is guarding against almost an impossibi- 
lity; because the Senators of the small states 
must be criminally remiss in their attendance, 
and the legislatures extremely off their guard, 
if they permit such alterations, which aim at 
their own existence. 
some unaccountable blindness or perfidy should 
put in jeopardy the federative principle in the 
Senate, they totally and forever prohibit al! at- 
tempts at such a measure. 

Inthe choice of President, the. mutual caution 
and concession of great and small states is, if 
possible, more conspicuous than in any other 
part of the constitution. 

He is to be chosen by electors appointed as 
the state legislatures shall direct, not according 
to numbers entirely, but adding twe electors in 
each state as representatives of state sovereignty. 
Thus Delaware obtains three votes for Presi- 
dent, whereas she could have but one in right 
of numbers. Yet mixed as this mode of choice 
is, with both popular and federative principles ; 
we see the small states watching ils motions and 
circumscribing it to one attempt only, and on 
failure of an electoral choice they instantly seize 
upon the right of a federal election, and select 
from the. candidates a President, by states, and 
not by numbers. In confirmation of my asser- 
tion, that this part of the constitution was pecu- 
larly the effect of compromise between the 
great and small states; permit me to guote an 
autherity which will certainly have great weight, 
not only in the Senate, but through the union. 
I mean that of the present secretary of state 
(Mr. Madison) who was a leading member of 
the federal convention who formed, and of the 
Virginia conventions who adopted the constitu- 
tion. Inthe debates of the Virginia convention, 
vol. 3, page 77, he says, (speaking of the mode 
of electing the President,) ‘ As to the eventual 
Pvoting by states it has my approbation. The 
lesser states and some larger states will be ge- 
nerally pleased by that mode. The deputies 
from the gall states argued, and there is some 
force in their reasoning, that when the peop'e. 
voted, the large states evidently had the advan- 
tage over the rest, and without varying the mode, 
the interests of the little states might be ne- 
glected or sacrificed. Elere is a compromise. 
lor in the eventual election, the small states will 
have the advantage.’ 

Afier this view of the constitution, let us 
inquire what is the direct cbject of the proposed 
alteration in the choice of President? 

To render mord practicable and certain the 
choice by electors :—and for this reason ; that 
the people at large, or in other words, that the 
great states ought to have more weight and in- 
fluence in the choice. That it should be brought 
nearer to the popular and carried further from 
the federative principle. This claim we find 
was made at the formation of the constitution. 
-The great states paturally wished for a popular 





But lest some accident, { 


choice of first magistrate: This mode was sanc- 
tioned by the example of many of the states in 
the choice cf governor. The small states claim- 
ed a chcice on the federative principle. by the 
legislatures, and to vote by states ; analogies and 
examples were not wanting to sanction this mode 
of election. A consideration of the weight and 
influence ofa President of this union, must have 
multiplied the difficulties of agreeing upon the 
moae of choice. But, as I have before said, by 
mutual concession, they agreed upon the present 
mode, combining both principles, and dividing 
between the two parties, thus mutually jealous, 
as equally as they could, this important privilege 
of electing a chief magistrate. 

This mode then became established, and the 
right of the small states, to elect, upon the fede- 
tative principle, or by states, in case of the con- 
tingency of electoral failure of choice, cannot, 
with reason and fuirness, be taken from them, 
without their consent, and on a full understand- 
ing of its operation; since it was meant to be 
secured to them by the constitution, and was one 
of the terms upon which they became members 
of thé present confederacy ; and for which pri- 
vilege, they gave an equivalent to the great 
states, in sacrificing so much of the federative 
principle, or state equality. 

The constitution is nicely balanced, with the 
federative and popular principles; the Senate 
are the guardians of the former, and the house 
of representatives of the latter; and any attempts 
to destroy this balance, under whatever specious 
hames or pretences they may be presented, 
should be watched with a jealouseye. Perhaps 
a fair definition of the constitutional power of 
amending is, that you may, upon experiment, so 
modify the constitution in its practice and ope- 
ration, as to give it, upon its own principles, a 
more complete effect. But this is an attack up- 
on a fundamental principle establishedvafter long 
deliberation, and by mutual concession, a prin- 
ciple of essential importance to the instrument 
itself, and an attempt to wrest from the small 
states, a vested right; and, by it, to increase the 
power and influence of the large states. I shall 
not pretend, sir, that the parties to this constitu- 
tional compact, cannot alter its original and 
essential principles; and that such alterations 
may notbe effected, under the name of amend- 
ment; but, let a proposal of that kind come for- 
ward in its own proper and undisguised shape ; 
let it be fairly stated to congress, to the state le- 
gislatures, to the people at large, that the inten- 
tion is to change an important federative feature 
in the constitution, which change in itself and all 
its consequences, will tend to a consolidation of 
this union, into a simple republic ; let it be fairly 
Stated, that the small states have too much agen- 
cy in the important article of electing a chief ma- 
gistrate; and that the great states claim the 
choice ; and we shall then have a fair decision. 
If the Senators of the small states, and if their 
state legislatures will then quietly part with the. 
right they have, no person can reasonably com- 
plain. 


Nothing can be more obvious, than the inten-, 


tion of the plan adopted by our constitution for 
choosing a President. ‘The electors are to no- 
minate two persons, of whom they cannot knew 
which will be President; this circumstance not 
only induces them to select both from the best 
men ; but gives a direct advantage into the hands 
of the small states even in the electoral choice. 
ror they can always select from the two candi- 
dates, set up by the electors of large states, by 
throwing their yotes upon their favourite ; and 
of course giving him a majority, or, if the elec- 
tors of the large states should, to prevent this 
effect, scatter their votes, for one candidate, then 
the clectors of the small states would have it jn 
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their power to elect a Vice-President. So that 
in any event, the small states will have a'conside- 


rable agency in the election. But if the discri- 
minating or designating principle is carried, as 
contained in this resolution, the whole, or nearly 
the whole right and agency of the small states, 
in the. electoral ,choice of chief magistrate is 
destroyed, and their chance of obtaining a fede- 
rative choice by states, if not destroyed, is ‘very 
much diminished. 

For this identical purpose is the principle of 
electoral discrimination and designation, intro- 
duced into the resolution before you ; for the same 
purpose is the number of candidates reduced from 
five to three, from whom the house of represen- 
tatives may elect, in ease of electoral failure of 
choice ; that is, to destroy, or diminish the 
agency of the small states, in the choice of Pre- 
sident. 

For what purpose else, are we perpetually 
told, and from all pets of the Senate, that the 
public will is opposed, by the present mode, and 
the pubdic will cannot be gratified, without the 
introduction of the discriminating principle.’ 

By the pudlic will, thus mentioned, the gentle- 
men snean, the will of a popular majority, or, 
the will of. the great. states, which, in this case, 
I repeat it, are the same. How is it possible for 
the gentlemen to increase the chances of grati- 
fying this description of the pudlic will; without 
decreasing the agency of the smull states ! 

The. whole power of election, is now vested 
in the two parties; numbers and states, or, great 
and small states, and it is demonstration itself, 
that if you increase the power of the one, in just 
such proportion, you diminish that of the other. 
Do the genticmen suppose that the pudlic will, 
when, constitutionally expressed by a majority 
of states, in pursuance of the federative princi- 


ple of eur government, is of less validity, or lessal 


binding upon the community at large, than the 
publéc 


The, framers of your constitution, the people 


who adopted it, meant, that the pudlic will, in the | 


choice of a President, should be expressed by 
electors, if they could agree, and if not, that the 
pubic will should be expressed, by a majority of 
the states, acting in their federative capacity, and 
tnat in both cases the expression of the public will 
shouldbe equally binding. 

It is pretended that the pudlic will can never, 
properly or constitutionally be expressed, but by 
a majority of numbers, of the people, or of the 
house of representatives ? ‘his may be a pleas- 
ing doctrine enough to great states; but it is cer- 
tainly incorrect. Our donstitution has given the 
public will, ina variety of instances, other than 
that of the choice of President, into very different 
hands from either the house of representatives 
or the people at large. ‘The President and Se- 
nate, and in mafy cases the President alone, can 
express the pudjic will, in appointments of high 
trust and responsibility, and it cannot be forgot- 
ten that the President sometimes expresses the 
public will, by removals. Treaties, highly im- 
portant expressions of the pudlic will, are made 
by the President and Senate; and they are tie 
supreme law of the land. In the several states, 
many gveat offices are filled, and even the chief 
magistracy, by various modes of election. The 
pubiic will is sometimes expressed by pluralities, 
instead of .ajorities, sometimes by botn bran- 
ches of the legislatures, and sometimes by one, 
and én certain contingencies, elections are settied 
by lot. ‘Fhe people have adopted constitutions 
containing such regulations, and experience has 
proved that they are well calculated to preserve 
their liberties and promote their happiness. 
Frem what good, or even pardonable motive 
then, can it be urged, that the present mode oi 
electing our President, has a tendency ‘to coun- 


wil expressed by a popular majority? | 


vince of Auvergne, on the 19th of June, 16233 
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teract the public will? Do gentlemen intend 
to destroy every federal feature in this consti- 
tution ? 

And is this resolutiom a precursor to a com- 
plete consolidation of the union, and to the estab- 
lishment of a simple republic?—Or will it 
suffice to break down every federative feature 
which secures to one portion of the union, to the 
small states, their rights ? 

I am not without my feats, Mr. President, 
that this is but the beginning of evils, and that 
this constitution, the bulwark ofthe feeble mem- 
bers of the confederacy; the protection of the 
weak against the strohg; the security of the 
small against the great; the last, best hope of 
mah, with a view to stability in a free govern- 
ment, and to the preservation of tiberty ina 
republic; is destined to undergo changes, and 
suffer innovations, till there shall be no residue 
worth preserving, and nething left, which ambi- 
tion will condescend to overturn. 

Time will not permit me to dwell any longer 
on this part of my argument. But I am deceived 
sir, if the view I have now taken of the con- 
stitution does net show most obviously, that in 


\ its formation there was a struggle between the 


great:and small states, with respect to many of 
its principles and leading features. And that 
the participation of the small states jn the elec- 
tion of a. chief magistrate, clearly secured to 
them by the constitution, will receive a deadly 
blow by the adoption of the proposed amendment. 

It.can.be no contradiction to my ideas upon 
the subject, if we have heard nothing of- state 
conflicts, in the administration of this govern- 
‘ment. The great states have never, till now, 
directly attempted to violate the sanctuary of 
the small, and despoil them of their rights ; had 
this been earlier attempted, we should have heard 
and seen the same jealousy awakened, and the 
same opposition exerted. 

_The conflict could ‘happen in no other way, 
than by an attack from the large states. We 
had neither the desire nor ability to injure them, 
and we new ask no favours, but their permission 
to enjey, in peace andvsafety, the rights conced- 
ed to us by themselves, and secured by a solemn 
constitutional compact. 

We have been told, by a gentleman ,from 
Virginia, that it would be impolitic in us to rouse 
the’great states. I shall, at present, take no 
further netice of this warning, given to us, no 
doubt, in the full exercise of benevolence ; but 
to request the small states to preserve it in con- 
stant recollection. It may induce them not 
hastily to part with constitutional security. 

[To be continued. } 
== 


ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{It is so uncommon for the Editor to receive an ariginal 
article for our Biographical department, that the 
followmg is like certain medals, valuable for rarity as 
well as. splendor. —The history of an individual, so 
renowned for learning, acuteness, and piety, as the 
celebrated Pascal, will be perused with additional 
pleasure, when the reader is «pprized that he is in- 
debred to an American Biographer for the entertain- 
ment to be derived from this article. The fame of 
Pascal, as a good man and an eloquent writer, is 
perennial; and it is & very curious and memorable 
fuct, that one of the most insidious of the sceptics has 
paid an involuntary act of homage to one of the most 
celebra'ed Christians. Gibbon, in the memoirs of his 
own life, enumerating three particular books as having 
remotely contributed to form the historian of the Ro- 
man Empire, gives the first place to our author. From 
the Provincial Letters of Pascal, says hv. Gibbon, 
which almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, 
I learned to manage the weapon of grave and temperate 
irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity. ] 


LIFE OF PASCAL. 
Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont, in the pfow 
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He was descended from an ancient family, and 
the son of Steyhen Pascal, and Antoinette Be- 
gon. His mother died in 1626. , 
‘He was one of the most remarkable examples 
of genius discovered in early infancy, and his 
father, who was himself a man of learning, .and 
particularly skilled in the mathematics, in the 
year 1631, sold his office of president of the 
court of aids, and went to reside at Paris, for 
the purpose of devoting himself entirely to the’ 
education of his children. : 

Duly sensible of the value and importance of 
the ancient languages, he was desirous of con- 
fining the attention of his son to them alone, 
until he should become a complete master of 
them. But young Pascal, when in bis 12th year, 
having heard some mention of the mathematics, 
manifested a/wigh to enter upon the study of 
them. The reluctance of the father to comply 
with this wish, served but to inflame his curiosi- 
ty. He renewed his intreaties, and finding them 
still unsuccessful, could obtain, finally, nothing 
more than a mere definition of the science, with 
a pesitive injunction neitherto say, nor think 
any more upon the subject. The definition, 
given by the old'gentleman, was, that the ma- 
thematics were the science of drawing exact figures, 
and of finding their relative proportions. 

Upon the strength of this definition alone, 
we are told, that. young Pascal went.to work, 
without the assistance of any book, and, by the 
mere force of his own genius, during his hours 
of leisure from other studies, pushed his disco- 
veries as far as the 32d proposition of the first 
book of Euclid; when his father, detecting him 
in his clandestine exercises, and filled with 
astonishment at the progress he had made, was 
at once convinced of the impossibility of shack- 
ling his transcendant genius, and immediately 
put an Euclid into his hands, which young Pas- 
cal mastered with a facility almost intuitive. 

The authenticity of this anecdote has never 
been called in question. Yet, in the manner it 
is related by all the biographers of Pascal, it 
borders too much upon the marvellous to obtain 
implicit belief. The propositions of Euclid are 
not connected together by such a chain of ne- 
<essary dependence upon one another, that the 
operations of a mind, acting by its own energies, 
could possibly follow them by a course of ma- 
thematical deduction. The thirty-seggnd pro- 
position of the first book, is itself a complicated 
theorem, containing two distinct though connect- 
ed demonstrations ; and if we can assent to the 
possibility that Pascal should have made the dis- 
covery that the three internal angles of a trian- 
gle, are always equal to two right angles, we 
must at least reject, as fabulous, the remainder of 
the story. The powers of genius might unveil 
to the youthful student some of the propositions, 
of which the demenstration was contained in 
the first book of Euclid ; but they never could 
have given him the key to the artificial and in 
some sort arbitrary method of that author. 

It is at least certain that this extraordinary 
story was not told of an ordinary man. From 
the time when his father discovered his secret 
studies, and took offitlie restraint, which perhaps 
had made them his dariing pursuit, he continu- 
ed his application to the mathematics, with a 
passion unabated even by indulgence, andat the 
age of sixteen, composed a treatise upon Conic 
Sections, which was considered asa master Bice; 
but.which he esteemed himself of so little im- 
portance, that it never was publ shed. This 
work was scen and examined by Descartes, and 
appeared to that great mathematician, so much 
beyond the possible powers of sixteen, that he 
never would believe young Pascal was the real 








aughor, and always supposed it the production of 
itgfather himself. “es 
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In 1638, the father was sent into Normandy, 

with the office of intendant in that Province, 
where he resided about ten years. There, young 
Pascal continued his indefatigable application, 
with a success proportioned to the uncommon 
promise of his infancy, though at the usual ex- 
pense of intense study, disease, and infirmity. At 
nineteen, he invented, a machine, ever since well 
known in France by the name.of the Pascaline 
machine, by means of which every sort of arith- 
netical calculation can be mechanically per- 
formed without any knowledge of arithmetic. 
lor this machine he obtained a patent, or ex- 
clusive privilege from the King of France, in 
1649. 

In 1643, Torricelli made his famous experi- 
yucnts, ascertaining that mercury in a tube, ber- 
metically sealed, will not rise beyond a certain 
height. An observation, which, with respect to 
water, had before that time been made by Gali- 
leo. ‘The Torricellian experiments were cem- 
municated to Pascal in 1646, lie immediately 
repeated them, and after fully meditating the 
subject, published in 1647, a shor ttweatise, which 
was soon circulated among ali scientific men, in 
every part of Europe, and first ascertained the 
possibility of a vacuum, which until then had 
been universally considered in the schools of 
natural philosophy, as the abhorrence of na- 
tures During several years, Pascal continued his 
researches on this subject, repeating and multi- 
plying his experiments, the result of which he 
published in two successive treatises, on the egui- 
librium of fiuids, and on the weigdt of the air. 
Works which entitle him to the ‘bonour ot hav- 
ing first demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 

earned world, that ail the phenome na, till then 
attributed to the Aorror of @ vacuum, are impu- 
tubie only tothe weight of the atmosphere. 

Unfortunately for the fame of this illustrious 
man, and for the improvement of mankind, in 
science; to which he was so richly qualified to 
contribute, an accident which happe ned to his 
father, about this time, led to circumstances 
which withdrew his ardent, and indefatigabie 
mind, from any further application to worldly 

cience, and plunged him heaclong mto the 
abyss of metaphysical theology and franc sw 
perstiion. it happened that the tco famous 
controversies between the Jausenists and the 

Jesuits, on the subject of grace, free-will, pre- 
destination, and all those interminabie questions, 
which according to Milton, perplex tine intellect 
of the devils in Pandemonium, as they torture 
the underst anding of man, here on earth, were 
at that period, just kindling toa flame in France; 
the curate of a village near Rouen, whose lead 
was filled with the dectrines of Jansenius, and 
the Commentaries of the Abbot of St. Cyrany 
and of Arnauld, bad persuaded two gentlemen 
of his parish, that these disputes were the most 
Important of all humaf concerns, and those two 
discipics coinmunicated their own convictions 
to both the Pascals, father and son. From the 
moment when the mind of the latter was turned 
he abandoned all his former ob- 
jects of inquiry, and devoted himself exclusively* 
to what he thought the one thing needful, the 
study of religion, or rather, of religious dispu- 
tation. 


into this corse, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
« On the first day of the first month—set in order the 
things that are to be set in order.” . 

It has been remarked by ingenious moralists, 
that although the negligence of mankind suffers 
minute divisions of time to pass unregarded, yet 
at the close of centuries or years, it is common, 
% \ 
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to pause, and compute in what manner they 
have been employed. To justify the truth of 
this observation, most of my parishioners, who 
have toyed with time, days and months, begin 
now to grieve, that another idle year is gone, 
and resolve that the next shall be more busy. 
While all around him are repeating the compli- 
ments of the season, and, with jocund yoices, 
wishing each other a happy new-year, thé Lay 
Preacher, with affectionate zeal, will suggest 
plans by which these annual wishes for felicity 
may be. realized. 

Most men .are: criminally idle. I confess, 
with candour, that 1 loiter and slumber: much, 


and, while I preach industry to others, am myse/f 


a cast-away. But the sun, who darts his re- 
proachful »ays through the curtain, undrawn at 
nine, o'clock, seems to upbraid my sluggishness, 
and to wish that k would announce to the lazy 
of my flock that they will not, like him, at once 
shine and be of use, unless like him they rise 
seasonably. My readersare, therefore, vehemently 
exhorted early to extinguish their candles, and 


to use the day-lamp, which neither sputters nor | 


flares, whose wick never burns out, and whose 
oil never fails. All who wish that the year imay 
be haPPys must rigorously observe this injunc- 
tion. No complaints must be heard of the chill 
of winder morning's, or the shortness of summer 
nights, but as soon as the above lamp begins to 
glimmer, let them rise and work. They will 
soon be convinced that it is so ingeniously con- 
trived, its radiance will not offend the eyes, nor 
its exhalations taint the lungs, like the vulgar 
tapers of midnight. If the Lay Preacher him- 
self, contrary, to his own doctrine, should be 
found snoring ia his study, while his neighbours 
are walking in their vocation, he gives them full 
permission to summon a synod, and dismiss him 
from his office. 

Instead of employing the usual expression a 
happy new-year, it would, perhaps, be an: ‘im- 
provement to vary the phrase, and adapt it to the 
character of the person who is addressed. 

If I meant that a sluggard should enjoy a 
happy year, I would wish him an aetive and labo- 
rious one. I would apply to some clamorous 
carman, er some importunate client to bellow 
at his window atthe dawn of day. I would even 
advance a dollar from my small salary, to pur- 
chase a couple of cocks to crow him up to exer- 
tion. ‘Yhe year of the idler would then undoubt- 
edly be happy. You woukl hear from him no 
complaints of splcen or nervous disorders. ‘He 
would have no bi i} to pay the apothecary for pills 
to cure indigestion. You would scarcely heara 
yawn from him during the prelixity ofa winter's 
eve. His mind would be agreeably engaged. His 
hands would be employed by Utility, his heart 
would throb with Pleasure, and his eye be brigitt- 
ened by Hope. He weuld not only ‘set things 
inorder on the first day of the month,’ but habit 
would cause order to regulate his occupation 
during the year. 

Were L to compliment a man ‘ of feeble knees,’ 
whose eyes ave red, whose hands are paralytic, 
whose perceptions are disturbed, and whose purse 
is impovershed by ‘tarrying late at the wine,’ 
I should wish him a seder year. I should wish, 
when he bellowed for the ¢/ird bottle of Burgun- 
dy, that his landiord might be sleepy, and that 
the waiter might stunrble; that all the liquor he 
swailowed instead of raising would depress his 
spirits; and that ke might peruse seriously that 
chapter of the prophet, which denounces ‘ woe 
io the drunkards of Ephraim.’ 

Suppose that in my pilgrimage through the 
streets, or the market-place, through the /iderties 
of Philadelphia, or the thickets of Monticello, 
I shottld meet that animal, more hateful than the 
hyena, and more restless than a monkey, and 





called'a Democrat or a Jacobins If I wished 
him a happy new-year, he would instantly con- 
clude that I meant.a revolutionary one, such an 
epoch, as the first year of the French Republic, or 
the cut and thrust commencement of the com- 
monwealth of Cromwell. ‘Guarding against a 
meaning so mistheivous, | would express my 
anntial compliment differently, and wish him a 
loyal yedr. I would wish that from January to 
December he might be wedl governed. I would 
interdict him from reading the speeches of a 
club, or the.sermons of a conventicle. I would 
forbid his pronouncing the word Robespierre, or 
repeating any of the reveries of Jefferson. I 
would wish thathe might hearken to the oracle of 
»xperience, and be deaf as an adder to the voice 
of theory. The creature would then gradually 
become a good subject, and his year ‘would be 
happy. 

The wish for gamélers must be expressed in 
avery extraordinary and “enigmatical manner. 
Instead of a Aappy new-year, it would be the du- 
ty of their real friends, to pray that it might be 
an unlucky ones An unlucky year would be a 
year of jubilee to the gamester. It would pro- 
duce a thorough reformation. Should the friend- 
ly wish for w/ duck be realized, and the gamester 
neither hold jour by honours, nor the ‘odd trich, 
what a clear saving to his purse, his health, and 
his time ! He would soon consider cards as the 
emissaries of misfortune, he would endeavour 
to grow rich by surer calculations, he would not 
only endeavour to discard the knave from his 
hand, but from his conduct, and be more anxious 
to turn the penny, than ‘a trump. 

The wish for the shy bachelor an#thie's coy 
maiden, is, that, tiredof a cold and comfortable 
celibacy, they may agree during the present 
frosty, or approaching vernal season, to make 
vows to Matrimony and keep them with the pur- 

st good faith. May their wedding ring be al- 

ways bright, and may their honey moon, with 
eenial radiince, glow intensely not merely- for 
a month, but cheer and gild many a blissful 
year. 

The wish for myself shall be concise and mo- 
derate. My romantic expectations have vanished 
with the effervescence of youth, and were the 
wishing cap of Fortunatus mine, my desires 
would be tempered by philosophy. With the 
fifth Henry of England, and of Shakspeare, I 
can declare that ‘I am not covetous of gold,™ 
but there is a glittering prize in honour’s hand, 


“to which the honest love of fame urges to aspire. 


In the eager race for renown, may health and in- 
dustry invigorate my speed. 

Finally ; to use the Parson’s immemorial ad- 
verb, finally, brethren, the Lay Preacher, with 
the fervent kindness of St. Paul, ‘ sendcth greet- 
ing to many,’ and wishes that this, and every fu- 
ture year may prove eminently happy to all 
the deserving. A lyric bard ef antiquity, in a 
strain of affectionate encomium upon his friend, 
the beautiful and benignant 77d1/lus, inquires for 
what the fondest nurse would pray for her darl- 
ing? ‘The poet answers this with a terseness, 
which it were vain fora translator to emulate. 
But wisdom, eloquence, fame, health, comfort 
and competency are the sum of her comprehen- 
sive desire. May these gracious powers be pro- 
pitious to every ingenious and virtuous individual, 
among my readers; and, to add fervency to my 
warm wishes for their welfare, and to avail my- 
self of the pomp and beauty of oriental meta- 
phor, may they be like a cedar in Libanus, and 
us acyprus tree upon the mountains of Hermon, 
like a palm in Engaddi, and as a rose plant in 
Jericho, as a {gir olive tree in a pleasant field, 
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* «It irks me not, if men my garments wear.’ 
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and as a plane tree by the water; as Phison and 
Tigris in the time ef the new fruits, as Jordan 
in the time of the harvest, and as Geon in the 
time of vintage. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBITUARY. 

Died at his seat in Cawbridge, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, on,the eleventh of December, in 
the forty-second year of his age, WiLL1AM VaNs 
Murray, kisq. late Minister of the United States, 
to the Batavian Republic, and one of the Envoys 
extraordinary to the French Republics 

Mr. Murray was one of those characters, whose 
decease ought not to be passed over, with the 
mere ordinary notice of a newspaper paragraph. 
At afi early age, he had risen high in the honors, 
and shared largely in the confidence of his coun- 
try. He had filled various offices of the most 
impertant trust, and had executed their duties 
with great ability and success. He had rendered 
to the United States services, the importance of 
which will be more ‘and more appreciated the 
more they are known, and the more extensively 
their consequences,which are still operating, shall 
be spread. Ee was.a virtuous citizen. He was 
a faithful, able and indefatigable public servant. 
He was an accomplished and an amiable man. 
His memory is an object not uninteresting to his 
nation. ‘To the heart of friendship which guides 
the pen at this moment, it is precious, it is inest- 
imable. 

During the period ofthe American revolution, 
Mr. Murray was passing from that of infancy to 
manhood. At the peace of 1785, he wasabout 
twenty-two. years of age, and had received an 
education preparatory to the practice of the law. 
Immediately after that event he went to London, 
for the benefit of improvement by travel and fo- 
reign instruction, and resided during a period 
of three years asastudent in thetemple. Here 
he became acquainted-=th, and enjoyed the so- 
ciety of several English gentlemen, then upon 
the same establishment, and who have since be- 
come very eminent characters in that nation, as 
statesmen, and in the republic of letters as men of 
genius and science. Atan age, when the pas- 
sions usually riot in their most unlicensed range; 
with a natrral constitution by its exquisite sensi- 
bility, peculiarly exposed to the seductions of 
dissipation, and in the midst of a luxurious and 
splendid metropolis, where all the energies and 
powers of man, are combined to vary the scenes 
of delight, and multiply enjoyments, where sloth 
allures to beds pf down, and pleasure beckons 
with swimming eye, and enchanting smiles, he 
retained the firmness and resolution of devoting 
his time and attention to those objects,which were 
to mark the usefulness of his future life. The 
observations of Doctor Price, of Mr. Turgot, 
and of the Abbe de Mably upon the constitutions 
and laws of the United States, were published, 
during this residence of Mr. Murray in England. 
He felt the importance of the subject, and me- 
ditated these writings of those great men, with 
that ardour of research and that integrity of pur- 
pose, which were strongly marked features of his 
mind and-heart. He published the result of his 
reflections, in a pamphlet which was favourably 
received by the public, and which may still be 
consulted with advantage by any person curious 
of our constitutional history. 

In the summer of 1784, while a student in the 
Temple, Mr. Murray took advantage of a vaca- 
lion, to make an excursion of about six weeks 
to Holland. Hetravelled over that country with 
the pleasure which during that season of the 
year, it cannot fail to give a man of lively ima- 
gination, of accurate observation and of judicious 
reflections Enjoying the novelty and beauties 
of its scenery, remarking the manners, charac- 
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ters and usages ofthe inhabitants, inquiring into 
their laws, constitutions, and government, he 
conimitted to paper the result of ali, as he went 
along; at the inns, in the travelling barks, at 
every resting place of the stage, he was assidu- 
ous in the use of his pen, and thus improved to 
valuable purpose every moment of that time, 
which he had considered as indulged to relaxa- 
tion and amusement.: ‘The-mass of mformation 


which he thus collected, and preserved in mi- 


nutes made on the spot, he afterwards digested 
and methodized into a regular work; which has 
never been published, and which the writer of 
this article has never seen, but which he hopes 
is not lost, and wishes’ may one day be pub- 
lished. 

Before the expiration of the term which Mr. 
Murray had allotted to his residence in England, 
he losthis father. ‘The death of a distantiriend, 
is almost always to the survivor the same in efiect 
as if it were sudden death. Mr. Murray had no 
intimation of his father’s illness. The first in- 
telligence he received, after a letter from him 
indicating perfect health, was an abrupt notifica- 
tion of hisdecease. To that father, nis attach- 
ment was unbounded. It was the gratitude of 
a generous soul united to the sentiment of filial 
affection. The shock was too violent for a consti- 
tution always feeble, and that at time in precarious 
health. The day after receiving the information, 
he took to his bed from which for six weeks he 
did not rise; a languid and tedious convales- 
cence of several months succeeded this Hiness, 
shortly after which he returned to his native 
country. 

In the course of his abode in England he 
formed an attachment to the lady, to whom he 
was afterwards united, and who survives to lament 
his loss. 

Immediately after his return he engaged in 
the practice of the law; but the voice of bis 
country very soon called him to her councils. 
He was elected first a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, and at three successive elec- 
tions, from 1791 to 1797, to a seat in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. ‘This 
station he filled with distinguished honour to 
himself, and with entire satisfaction to his con- 
stituents. His fortune however,,which was not 
affluent, had suffered, by the devotion of his time 
to the public service, and so loudly called for 
some of his attention in its turn, thatin 1797, he 
had declined standing a candidate for re-election. 
But his merit and talents had not escaped the dis- 
cerning eye of a WaAsHinctTon. He was unwil- 
ling that they should be buried in retirement, 
and one of the last acts of his administration, 
was the appointment of Mr. Murray, as Mini- 
ster of the United States to the Batavian Re- 
public. 

He arrived at the Hague, at a very critical 
period of affairs. The misunderstandings and 
disputes between the United States and France, 
were festering to a rupture. The influence of 
Trance over the Batavian councils was uncon- 
trouled, and her disposition to involve Helland 
in opposition to her most unquestionable and 
urgent interest in the quarrel, was not equivocal. 
By a judicious mixture of firmness, of address, 
and of conciliation, he not only succeeded in pre- 
serving uninterrupted harmony between the 
American and Batavian nations, but when the 
French government, listening to wiser sugges- 
tions than those, which had almost precipitated 
them into a war with America, became sensible 
that the true interests of both nations, dictated 
peace and reconciliation, their first step was to 
send tothe Hague a negociator caiculcted by his 
personal character, by his patriotism as a French- 
man, and by his friendly disposition towards the 
Americans, to second the congenial views and 





Ptontersation, and, by their elegance, their sim- 
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intentions ofthc American Minister at that plact- 
‘The first advances towards a restoration of har- 
mony were thus made, by conferences between 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. Pichon, then chargé des 
affairs of Vrance at the Hague; these led to 
certain propositions for a renewal of direct nego- 
tiation, made by France, which Mr. Murry trans- 
mitted to bis government. 

When the dispatches, containing the account 
of these interviews, and the propositions ‘uf the 
French gevernment were received, and had been 
fully considered by the then President of the U. 
States, he thought them sufficient tolay the foun- 
dation for that direct negotiation which was de- 
sired by France ; he nominated Mr. Murray as 
Envoy extraordinary to the French Republic, for 
that purpose This was undoubiedly, under the 
circumstances of that time,no ordinary testimony ; 
of confidence in the abilities, as well as the inte- 
grity of the Minister. It was even thought by 
those who had less experience, and knowledge 
of his talents and character, confidence too ex- 
tensive. In cumpliance with these opinions, 
two other genticmen, of the highest respecta- 
bility, were afterwards joined in the nomination 
and commission with him. He had justly esti- 
mated the proof of the Presidents’ personal 
trust, exhibited in the first and sole nomination ; 
and he {eit it as an a@ditional mark of the same 
esteem, when he had colleagues given him, 
with whom it was an honour to be associated. 

The issue of this negotiation, whic): terminated 
in the treaty concluded at Paris, the soih of Sep- 
tembér 1800, is too recent, not to be within the 
recollection of every one. Immediately afier 
the signature of that instrument, Mr. Murray 
returned to his station, as Minister resident at the 
Hague, where he remained until after the com- 
mencement efthe present administration. He was 
then sent again to Paris, to make the exchange of 
the ratifications, which he accordingly effected. 
But, as it was judged unnecessary to continue 
the expense of maintaining a public Minister at 
the Hague, he was immediately afterwards re- 
called frem that mission, and returned to the 
United States in December, 1801. From that 
period, until his decease, he had lived in retire- 
ment at his seat in Cambrikige. His health had 
always been infirm, and, for the last cighteen 
months, had been in a continual decline. 

In private life) Mr. Murray was remarkably 
pleasing in his manners, and at ence amusing 
and instructive in his conversation. With a 
mind, of incessant activily, and observation ever 
upon the watch, he united the ail enlivening fan- 
cy of a poct, and with the most inoffensive good 
nature, a peculiar turn of original humour. He 
had a strong and genuine relish for the fine arts, 
a refined and delicate taste for literature, and a 
persevering and patient fondness for the pursuits 
of science. The compass of his conversation 
therefore was very extensive, and concurred with 
a temper social in the highest degree, to make 
him the delight of his friends, and intimates. 
The keenness of his sensibility, and the rapidity 
of his conceptions, had given him a sense of de- 
corum and propricty, which Seemed almost in- 
tuitive. He perceived instantaneously, and felt 
deeply every departure fromit. But his wit and 
temper, always led him to consider it with gocd 
humour, and to represent it with pleasantry. 
He had therefore, a powerful talent at ridicule, 
and though, both from principle and disposition 
he kept it under a well disciplined controul, yet 
it could not always avoid those resentments, 
which ate the only defence of dulness and folly 
against it. ‘ 

His facility in writing, was proportioned to the 
vivacity of his mind: His letters were strongly 
marked with the characteristic features of his 
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plicity, their poignant wit, and unbounded va- | 
riety of style might serve as models of epistolary 
correspondence. 

As a public speaker, he also ranked high. 
During the six years of his service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, he took an active 
part in the measures and debates of the time, 
and as a test of his talents in this capacity, it may 
suffice to say, that in legislative assemblies ac- 
customed to the eloquence of a Madison, and an 
Ames, of a Giles and a Dexter, Mr. Murray’s 
station was ‘if not first, on the very first line.’ 
It may also serve to confirm the truth of this 
observation, that this was the place, where his 
situation and conduct attracted the notice, and 
engaged the esteem and confidence of the first 
President of the United States. 

In giving to the public, this feeble and imper- 
fect sketch, of one of the brightest characters, 
which bas arisen in the American Union, since 
the establishment of its independence, the wri- 
ter must Jament that the shortness‘of time, has 
not allowed him to make it more worthy of the 
subject, and while indulging the private tear, at 
the earthly dissolution by the hand of death, of 
long-tried and affectionate friendship, he may 
confidently call upon the sorrows of his country, 
to mingle with his own, at the loss of a citizen, 
whose career, cut short, @ little more than half 
the ordinary period of human life, had already 
been signalized by attainments thus extraordi- 
nary, aird by services thus pre-eminent. How 
few among mankind, of any time or nation, at 
the age of forty-two, have ever given such de- 
cisive and important pledges of the patriots’ vir- 
tue, and the statesmans’ wisdom, as the man to 
whom this tribute of attachment and respect is 
paid? If the love and veneration of United 
America be justly due to those exalted characters, 
under whose conduct she rose to independence, 
and assutned her rank among the nations, she 
will never be unmindful of the departed worth, 
which emerging at a later date into lite has toiled 
with equal ardour, and aimed with equal devo- 
tion, to sirengthen her independence with the 
pillars of security, and to adorn her temples with 
the wreath of national glory. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH, GUILDHALL. 
BEFORE LORD ELLENROROUGH. 
Ewing v. Ward. 

‘This was an action for assault and battery, and 
false imprisonment, brought by the plaintiff, who 
Was an attorney at law, to recover damages of 
the defendant, the proprietor of a very celebated 
public house, called the Cock, at Temple Bar. 
The case, as stated on the part of the plaintiff's 
ceunsel, was a very violent one. It was suppos- 
ed that the plaintiff, after having soberly and 
moderately finished his porter and brandy and 
water, had peaceably retired, giving three pence 
to the waiter, and civilly wishing the landlord 
rood night, and that in return for this orderly 
and geod conduct, the landlord had, without any 
provocation, rushed out of his bar, beat the pa 
cific attorney, dragyed him out of the house by 
the collar, delivered him over to the watch, and 
finally had him committed to the Compter upon 
an unjust allegation, that he had committed a 
riot inthe defendant’s house; all this was infer- 
cd, and the jnjury the plaintiff had received 
was stated by Mr. Erskige in the most glowing 
colours. 

The defendant had pleaded, first, that the 
plaintiff had assaulted him ; and secondly, that 
he had conducted himself in a rioteus manner, 
which rendered it necessary to turn him out of 
the house. ; 

Upon the cross examination of the plaintiff’s 





Own witnesses, the yeal plain fact appeared. to be 
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nothing more or less than this :—the plaintiff 
had been keeping it up till the watchful bird, 
from which the house derived its name, had 
twice done saluting the morn; it was between 
two and three o'clock ; and what added to the 
impropriety of the plaintiff’s intemperance was, 
that it was a Sunday morning. At such an hour 
it was not at all surprising that the plaintiff 
should have forgot precisely the number of glas- 
sesof brandy and water he had drank, and he 
insisted he had drank Jess by one than the waiter 
had charged him with. The waiter maintained 
the accuracy of his reckoning, upen which the 
plaintiff persisted he was mistaken, and attempt- 
ed to beat it into him by those manual and 
practical arguments, which few Englishmen, 
however low their situation, chuse to endure with 
patience. An appeal was made to the landlord, 
who said, he would as soon believe his waiter 
as he would the plaintiff, at the same time not 
meaning to make any reflection on him for being 
an attorney. 

The plaintiff, irritated at his veracity being 
put at issue with that of acommon tapster, de- 
clared it was only the defendant's being at the 
bar protected him, and that, if he would not de- 
mur to coming out, he would treat him as he 
deserved. He then proceeded to make a noise 
and disturbance, upon which the defendent was 
compelled, for the sake of preserving the peace 
of the house and family, to proceed to an eject- 
ment: and for that purpose having gently laid 
his hands upon the plaintiff, he succeeding in 
getting the attorney on the outside of the house, 
and then very wisely fastened his door to pre- 
vent his re-admittance, and delivered him into 
the custody of a faithful guardian of the night, 
denominated a watchman, who carried him _be- 
fore a constable of the watch, by whom, after 
hearing the charge, he was committed to the 
Poultry Compter, where he laid perdue till the 
next day at noon, when, upon depositing certain 
symbols, as a security for his appearance before 
the Magistrate the next morning, he was deli- 
vered from incarceration. 

This appeared to be the whole of the cas 

Mr. Garrow, who was counsel for the de- 
fendant, preposed, in consideration of the con- 
finement the plaintiff had suffered, to withdraw 
a juror. 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that the 
plainuff’s ridtous conduct, at such an hour of a 
Sunday morning, was a justification of what the 
defendant had done. His lordship also thought, 
that the plaintiff’s threat to the defendant, in 
case he came out of his bar, amounted to a 
challenge. 

Mr. Garrow, though he clearly might have 
had a verdict, adhered to his first proposition, and 
a juror was withdrawn. 

The defendant and his party, elated at their 
victory, proceeded to the Cock in triumph, 
where no doubt there was pleuty of crewing in 
the course of the evening. 

= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NUPTIAL. 

Married, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
by the Right Reverend Dr. White, Tuomas 
Manners, Esq. Captain in his Brivannick 
Majesty’s 49th regiment of foot, to Miss Mary 
Rusu, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Rush of this 
city. 

= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mess. Conrad have published, from the neat 
press of Mess. Palmer, an edition of * the Maid 
of Bristol,’ a play, in three acts, by J. Boaden. 
To this popular performance is appended, by 

way of epilogue, from G. Colman, the younger, 








a very spirited address to the patriotism of the 
British people. 


Mr. S. F. Bradford’s fine edition of Heron's 
Funivs is in a state of very great forwardness. 
‘This work is impatiently expected by the curious, 
not only from a wish to possess an English Clas- 
sic, in an elegant form, but from the reputation 
of Mr. Heron, as an ingenious and well princi- 
pled commentator. All who are inquisitive 
respecting any of the political occurrences in 
England, during the administration of the Earl 
o&Bute, and the Duke of Grafton, will find much 
information and amusement in this “curious 
volume. 


Mess. Conrad have just published a very port- 
able and neat edition of Smollett’s. translation of 
Don Quixote. Itis ornamented with engravings, 
and deserves to be mentioned as the first Ame- 
rican edition of a romance, which will be read 
and remembered as long as Spain vaunts of her 
Cervantes, and as long as Good Sense, benignant 
Wit, and grave Irony have an admirer. 


Mr. Tremas Dossun has in the press the 
Abbe Clavigero’s History of Mexico. This 
useful, accurate, and elegant work, is derived 
both from Mexican and Spanish documents, and 
from the ancient hieroglyphics of the Indians. 
It is illustrated by charts, and ornamented with 
engravings, and to the whole are appended critical 
dissertions on the land, the animals, and the in- 
habitants of Mexico. 

This work is to be elegantly printed, and the 
plates are to be engraved, in a beautiful style, 
by Lawson, an artist of celebrity. 

Mr. Dobson offers this work, to subscribers, 
at the moderate price of seven dollars and fifty 
cents for three large volumes in 8vo. It will be 
speedily pubiished, and we wish the enterprising 
bookseller, who has undertaken the publication, 
and who is distinguished for his good taste, 
judgment, and industry; in the business of lite- 
rature, may be amply requited, by a quick sale 
of this history. We remember, at its first ap- 
pearance, that the accuracy of its details, and 
the vividness of its descriptions, arrested the 
attention, and elicited the notice of Epmunp 
BURKE: 


It will interest both the American booksellers 
and the public, to apprise them, that, Jate in 
November last, a third volume of the life and 
writings of Wititam Cowper, Esq. consisting 
of Original Letters, edited by William Hayley, 
was preparing for the London press. 


A new edition of the works of AppIson, as 
collected by Mr. Tickell, with some addictions, 
is in the press, in six volumes, 8vo. printed 
uniformly with the works of Bacon, Locke, &c. 


ADDISONIANA; a work relative to the life, 
times, and contemporaries of Mr. Apntson, on 
the same plan as the Walpoliana, embellished 
with portraits, &c. and with seven letters of Mr. 
Addison never before published, neatly engraved, 
from the originals, in two elegant volumes, price 
10s. Gd. in boards. 


SWIFTIANA; on the plan of the preceding, 
with portraits, and with fac similes of Dr. Swilt, 
Bolingbroke, \V,oltaire, and a great number of his 
contemporaries, in two elegant volumes, price 
10s. 6d. in boards. 


The English Editors considerit a duty which 
they owe to themselves, to state that these works 
do not consist of mere selections, or of ¢ the 
beauties’ of their respective authors, but are an 
attempt towards the production of a limited 
series of genuine English Anas. 


The celebrated Abbe Levizac, who has dis- 
tinguished himself among the emigrant French 
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Literati in London, by publishing various gram- | 
matical treatises of celebrity, and by editing | 
several of the French Classics, has, in conjunc- 
tion with Mons. Moisant, published ¢ Bibiiothéque 
Portative’of the French writers,or French Elegant 
Extracts, a new edition on a new plan, four 
volumes of prose, and two of verse, 

This collection is said to be the most exten- 
sive, useful and varied, now existing in thefan- 
guage. It unites all that is perfect in the French 
Classics, from the most emphatic eloquence, to 
the most familiar letter. It contains something 
to please all ages and tastes; and as itis intended 
as a companion tothe English Elegant Extracts) 
it has been printed in the same size on a similar 
type and paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


While our modern patriots are daily dawling 
about the natural rights of the people—republi- 
can principles—representative government, &c. 
itis humbly asked, how the friends of the Mam- 
moth reconcile their doctrines to the purchase of 
the people of Louisiana, with all their potitical 
rights, without their privity or consent, or by' 
what authority they have imposed on the people, 
wha, itis ‘ se/f-evident, are, by nature our eguais,’ 
a government ‘ as despotic as it is wicked?’ It 
was once contended, that the people of America 
could not be bound by laws passed in the British 
Parliament, in which they were not represented. 

f our colonists, hearing this example, should also 
rebel, who could blame them ? 


The serene President neve. obtained a more 
absolute domination over his numerous negro 
slaves, whom nature has created his equals, and 
toward whom he obegs the dictates of nature, 
than he has acquired over this new colony, by his 
purchase from the French. 

Died at Turnham Green, September the 28th 
1803, in the eighty-third year of his age, Ralph 
Griffiths, Esq. LL. D. long known as the Editor 
and proprietor of the Monthly Réview. He was 
a native of Shropshire ; and came young to the 
Metropolis, where his love of literature induced 
him to commence his career as a bookseller ; 
which situation afforded him the opportunities 
which he so much desired, ofconnecting himself 
with most of the principal characters of the time. 
Very shortly afterward, he laid the plan of a 
Literary Journal, of which the first number, 
under the title of ‘The Monthly Review,’ ap- 
peared in May, 1749. The success ofthis work 
was for a time slow, but at length it fairly esta- 
blished itself; and it has been uniformly conti- 
nued from that period to the present time, at the 
rate of two volumes yearly, to 1789, and three 
volumes yearly ever since, standing the first in, 
sale and 1eputation among English works of the 
kind, and probably the sole example in the his- 
tory of letters of a publication continued during 
fifty-four years under one title, and Editorship. 
Its services to the cause of free inquiry and li- 
beral sentiment have been great; and it may be 
considered as having materially contributed to 
form the prevalent character of British Litera- 
ture for the last half century. The Editor long 
ago retired from other business, and devoted 
himself entirely to the conauct of this" under- 
taking, which repaid his attention by its fame 
andemolument. Dr. Griffiths was an amiable 
man in private life, cheerful and instructive in 
conversation, abounding” in anecdote, well in- 
formed on a variety of subjects, and much be- 
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management of his- Review, and in whom the 
property is vested. 

In vol. II. of that learned work, the Asiatic 
Register, the ingenious contributors to that Mis- 
cellany, after stliing Sir W. Jones, an ‘ universal 
scholar’ thus conclude their review of his works. 

Of the wondertul attainments of Sir W. Jones 
it is difficult to speak in qualified terms. His 
comprehensive mind, seeras to have embraced 
the whole circle of science in its ample grasp; 
and his works prove, that, in most branches of 
human knowledge, he had reached a high degree 
of excellence. His latin odes are classical and 
elegant ; his versions of Hafiz are the only real 
specimens in our language, of the rich and copi- 
ous strains of the Persian bard ; the Institutes 
of Menu, Hetopadesa, and Sacontala throw more 
light on the manners, and civil and religious in- 
stitutions of the Hindus than can be derived 
from all other sources collectively, if we except 
the agreeable translations of Mr. Wilkens, and 
his anniversary discourses communicate an infi- 
nite variety of curious and useful information, 
in a style at once elegant and impressive. His 
indefatigable application, exhibits a useful exam- 
ple to literary men; but the extent and variety 
of his attainments who can hope to reach? By. 
his premature death, literature has met with one 
of the severest losses, it has sustained in the 
eighteenth century; for highly as we value the 
perfermances, we have just analized, we are con- 
fident, that if his hfe had been protracted, his 
future productions would have supplied the most 
important desiderata for the elucidation of anci- 
ent history, and thrown an entirely new light on 
the origin and progress of civil society. ‘The 
oriental muses may now exclaim. ‘* Jecum una 
tota est nostra sepulta domus.’ 


‘The ensuing brief but pointed remarks of an 
English gentleman, who has lately visited Paris, 
and, after being an indignant spectator of the 
atrocious crimes and childish folly of an execra- 
ble refublic; has gladly returned to England, his 
native country, ‘the sole great refuge of man- 
kind against the opposite mischiefs of despotism 
and democracy,’ are entitled to particular atten- 
tion. It should be remembered, that the writer 
was once an enthusiast of Democracy, and that 
after visiting two republics, and witnessing their 
weaknesses, has abjured all the heresies of a po- 
pular form of government. 

I assure you no individual ever rejoiced more 
at returning from transportation, than I did, when 
I revisited the ‘divisos orbe Britannos.’ I was 
thoroughly sick of republican insolence, and re- 
publican despotism ; and, under the dominion 
of the Corsican cut-throat, I felt constantly as if 
I were in a large dungeon. I am confident that 
no one, who has not been in France, cun have 


and espionage which prevails there. Even during 
the short period of my residence in Paris, I felt 
the chain drawing tighteg and tighter every day. 
If my sentiments had not previously undergone 
a complete change, my residence in France 
would have brought me to my senses. Apropos, 
I find the same change seems generally to have 
taken place in this country. We are united heart 
and hand; and I am confident that ifthe upstart 
usurper or any of his myrmidons effect a landing 
here, they will never return. John Bull never 
since he was created, felt for the Frénch or their 
master more perfect detestation and contempt. 


ey 


The Rev. W. I. Bowles, whose elegant pen 





loved by his friends aad acquaintance. He was 
twice married, but has feft only one surviving son, 
who has, for many years, assisted him in the 


has already commanded such general applause, 


| has finished, and-will speedily publish, a Poem, § 


entitled ‘The Spirit of Discovery, by Sea.’ 
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the least conception of the system of tyranny. 
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The Spanish Literati continue to spread llu- 
mination umong their countrymen, by publish- 
ing translations of the best French and German 
works that have lately appeared upon agricul- 
ture, natural history, medicine, and other arts, 
and sciences. 

Dr. Bisset has just finished a Novel, under the 
title of Modern Literature. 

Mr. Holcroft’s travels in France, Holland, and 
Germany, in the year |801, and 1802, form, say 
the conductors of the London Monthly Magazine, 
the most splendid book in the whole compass of 
English literature. To meet the views of various 
purchasers, there will be copies at two prices, 
one at eight guineas, in which the magnificent 
plates will be bound in an atlas by themselves, 
and another at five guineas, in which, after a 
necessary reduction of the breadth of the skies, 
the plates will be folded into the volumes. The 
engravings are large,vy the first artists represent- 
ing the principal objects and buildings in Paris, 
from beautiful drawings made under the direc- 
tien of the author. 

On a festal day, lately celebrated at Boston, 
the following toasts were given among many 
others, in the same spirit; they are preserved in 
the Port Folio, because they are perfectly to the 
taste of the Editor; because distinctly, boldly, and 
nervouslythey express,the just,the useful and truc. 

The President of the United States—Let his- 
tory takqcare of his fame, and ganpscience of his 
recompense. ' 

Louisiana—a country without patriots—May 
our Patriots without a country occupy what they 
have bought, and leave us to enjoy what we have 
inherited. 

The Navy—May it be so augmented that it 
may protect our exposed commerce; and so 
employed that it will raise our degraded national 
spirit. 

Let those who buy right and sell honour, have 
contempt gratis. 

Such soundness in public opinion, that if our 
great men will not speak the truth*they shall 
hear it. 

Rurus Kinc—An ornament to his country at 
home and abroad. 

Cuarvtes Corksworth Pinckney.— The gen- 
tleman—the statesman—the soldier.—Seound in his 
politics and correct in his views 

FishHeER AMES—dHis country * will take charge 
of his fame, and conscience of his recompense.’ 

Old England—A/ay she shew her best face to 
her worst enemy. 

——= 

ge Our Subscribers and Agents are very 
respettfully apprized, that, henceforth, the 
price of the Port Folio is fixed at SIX 
DOLLARS. This augmentation is but 
an act of justice to the Editor, who, for 
three years, has published this paper, with 
an expense so large, and an income so 
small, that prudence requires a small addi- 
tion to the premium of Igbour. The price 
of workmanship and materials are so high, 
that the Port Folio cannot be afforded for 
less than six DOLLARS; and the most 
captious, or most sceptical Subscriber, 
may, on a fair examination, satisfy him- 
self, that the price of this Miscellany, far 
from being exorbjtantly dear, forms an 
annual volume, cheaper than any contem- 
porary work of a similar description, pub- 


lished either at home or abroad, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The well reasoned speech of Mr. Tracy, one 
of the most distinguished politicians in the 
American Senate, will be very seriously medi- 
tated by every man, jealous of an invasion of his 
political rights, and solicitous for the existence 
of the Federal Constitution. 


The Biography of Pascal we strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of every student and man 
of jetters. It must instruct the first, and amuse 
the second. 


YVhen we consider how much care, delicacy, 
and taste are required in choosing the topics of 
panegyric, the character of Mr. Murray, deli- 
neated by a moral painter, of acknowledged 
skill, will be regarded with complacency by 
every man of letters, and every man of feeling. 
Whe Editor has good reason to believe that the 
Biographer of the late Mr. Murray knew him 
well, and that, high and important as the public 
stations were to which he had attained, the ex- 
tent and solidity of his merit, were far from 
being sufficiently known and recognized, there- 
fore the testimonial in our Obituary is not the 
language of exaggerated culogy, or even partial 
fricndship. It is the voice of honest and un- 

adulterated truth. 


The blank verse of * Asmodeo’ has been perused 
with entire approbation. We regret that he, at 
any time, denies himself the company of the 
Muse, for, during the past six mouths, we have 
been losers, in consequence of the resolution of 
our ingenious correspondent. We shall always 
be happy to hear from him, aud his prose, bis 
rhymes, or his blank verse, shall always have a 
ready insertion. Our opinion of his literary powers 
is high, and the public have not yet forgotten the 
invenuity and spirit of his § Bob Buntline.’ 

The Editor must again inferm his correspond- 
ents, that it is very seldom he has either room 
or inclination for the insertion of political or 
other essays, which have already been made 
familiar to the public by the daily papers. ‘The 
oflice of the Port Volio is not a reted/ shop for 
the receipt or sale of faded articles. ‘he Editer 
must insist that those gentlemen, who adopt this 
paper as the vehicle of their sentiments, would 
send him their orginal mabuscripts. 


The author of an elaborate and elegant criti- 
cism upon ‘ As you like it,’ is requested, by his 
friend, ta select, as a subject for his ingenious 
analysis, the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ A 
play so romantic in its incidents, so sweet and 
voluble in its dialogue, so warm with youthful 
afection, and so brilliant with all the gems of 
SUAKSPEARK, will afford a captivating theme to 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM PHAEDRUS. 
Asinus AD PASToOREWw. 





Pauper dominum, non sortem, mutat. 
When mighty tumults vex the state, 
Think not, ye litte, to be great, 
ye only change your master ; 
From gentle sway of Ki:gs restor’d, 
brance stoops beneath a Consul’s sword, 
And is but bound the faster. 


Some time, last war, it came to pass, 
A dotard fed his little ass 
On dainty tops of thistle; 
When sudden sounds the hostile trumpet, 
Zounds! Jack! the foe! let's quickly stump ¥, 
We're nabb’d else in a whistle, 
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Quoth Jack, the while most cooly munching, 
‘Old gem’man, ere I leave my luncheon, 
Solve me a point or two: 
If made a pris’ner, will my back 
Be hamper’d with a heavier pack, 
Than what I bear for you?’ 
A 
Cries old one ‘ no!’ ‘ then go your ways,’ 
Said Jack, ‘ and leave me here to graze, 
I gain not shame nor glory ; . 
Mine ancient, wherefore should I fly? 
W hat side I toil for care not I, 
I’m neither wig nor fory.’ 
MeRCvuTi0. 


FOR THE PORT POLIO. 
RURAL SKETCHES, 


Written during the prevalence of the yeliow fever in 1802. 


SKETCHES No. 1%. 
FAREWEL TO THE SCENES OF THE PRECEDING 
SKETCHES, ON RETURNING HOME. 
How throbs my heart, while now I sing, 
Ye much lov’d scenes, a fond farewel, 
To each Igne spot, each chrystal spring, 
zach fragrant bower and bloomy dell. 


No more amid your pleasing shade, 
The solitary bard shall roam, 

But, every care with joy repaid, 
He seeks again his native home. 


Health, blue-ey’d nymph, with port sublime, 
Comes rising on the northern blast, 

And now once more revolving time 
Proclaims the tyrants reign is past. 


Terror no more, with ghastly mien, 
Presides o’er every social dome, 

But welcome Peace, with smile serene, 
Recalls us to our native home. 


Father oflight, whose dread command 
Can still the raging whirlwind’s force, 
Spread desolation o’er the land, 
Or stay the avenging angel’s course. 


To thee the grateful knee shall bend, 
‘That now no more compell’d to roam, 
We see the cherub Health descend 
To bless our much lov’d native home. 


Ye winding streams, whose murm’ring sound 
Ott sooth’d my sorrows to repose ; 

Ye fragrant bowers, that vines surround, 
Where bloom’d the lily and the rose— 


To all your native charms farewel, 

Amid your sweets no more Ili roam, 
The daisied mead, the sylvan cell, 

Seem joyless to the thoughts of home. 


Yet oft in scenes of pleasing care, 
Remembrance shall your charms renew, 
That hush’d the sigh of fell despair, 
And bade me brighter prospects view ; 


Though fancy to my sight recal 
The busy street, the friendly dome, 
One grateful tear for you will fall, 
Eve I shall hail my native home. 
LrsANnvDER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“ADDRESS ©£O AN OPPRESSOR OF THE ENSLAVED 
AFRICANS, 
Cease, unfeeling monster, cease, 
Let thy cruelty repose, 
Let a transient gleam of peace, . 
Smile on wretched Afric’s woes. 








BS: “st 
Let thy stern unfeeling soul 
Yield to pity’s pleading strain ; 
And humanity controul, 
Thy insatiate thirst of gain. 


See on Georgia’s fatal plains, 
Groan the victims of thy power, 

While oppressions’ various pains, 
Every joy of life devour. 


Sinking ’neath the scourge severe, 
Hear the tortur’d wretches groan ; 

While the slowly streaming tear, 
Mingles with the sullen moan. 


Haste thee, miscreant, haste and ease, 
Yonder suff’rer from his doom, 

Lest unheeded thou shall crave, 
Mercy in a state to come. 


When thy impious soul has fled, 
To ardread eternal state ; 

And the awful page is read, 
Pregnant with thy future fate. 


There shall Afric’s groans arise, 
By her wretched sons prefer’d ; 
Aura’s voice shall pierce the skies, 
And Aswego’s plaint be heard. 
* * * » * * 


Daughters of the mystic dame, 
From oblivion who can free ; 

Haste, and at the poet’s flame, 
Light the torch of infamy. 


Bear it to the cursed shade, 
Where the dust of Brotan lies, 

Where in stygian garb array’d, 
Brotans’ restless spirit sighs. 


Place it on the sculptur’d urn, 

Where his chisselld name appears ; 
Let it there forever burn, 

A beacon to succeeding years. 


Then posterity shall know, 
Brotans’ igneminious fame ; 
Africs’ wretched sons shall throw, 
Curses on his odious name. 
ARMINE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET. 
Oh! Weisa, stream belov'd, once more I stray 
On thy green banks, and court the cooling 
breeze, 
Soft as it whispers through the bending trees, 
Which o'er thy waters wave their quivring 
spray, 
And thus in broken murmurs seem to say: 
‘ Leave, loitering youth, in indolence and ease 
To waste thine hours; tho’ much these scenes 
may please, 
Yet here no longer may'st thou lingering stay. 
W here other streams their limpid treasures pour, 
Where other groves their cooling shades supply, 
Tis thine to reve; yet haply this fair bower, 
This wand’ring stream may rise to fancy’s eye.’ 
Yes, yes, where’er I rove this wand’ring stream, 
And this fair bower shall be my fav’rite theme. 
HARLEY. 
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